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OLD-FASHIONED BANKING. 


Ir is easy to understand how, in former times, 
long before the ‘Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street’? and her gold-gathering progeny were 
even dreamt of, those of our ancestors who 
were possessed of any money would have per- 
foree to resort to many strange methods of 
storing or ‘banking’ it. Ever since the time 
of Athelstan, or for fully a thousand years, 
minted money has been in more or less con- 
tinuous circulation in this country; but even 
long ago, when the circulation was nothing 
compared with what it is at the present day, 
or even at the date of the establishment of 
the Bank of England in 1691, the problem of 
securely ‘putting past’? any moneys saved must 
have been one of peculiar difficulty. All classes 
of the people, excepting, perhaps, the very 
highest class in the social scale, had this difti- 
culty to meet—increased or diminished accord- 
ing to their circumstances. Generally speaking, 
therefore, every man and woman possessed of 
property as represented by the coin then 
current, had in these days no alternative but 
to be his or her own banker, and to provide 
for the safe-guarding of their money in such 
ways and by such means as were then avail- 
able. Sometimes, indeed, the ‘lord of the 
manor’ constituted himself a kind of treasurer 
for all who were attached to him by the bonds 
of service or in any other capacity; and thus, 
in his ‘donjons’ or vaults—then the only kind 
of safes or strong-rooms in the houses of the 
rich and powerful—the money entrusted to the 
keeping of the lord or baron would, along with 
other valuables, be as securely ‘banked’ as 
possible, 

This method was not, all things considered, 
an undesirable one; and it can reasonably be 
supposed that when, for example, a dutiful and 
trustful feeling existed between lord and lieges, 
such an arrangement would be mutually advan- 
tageous. Of course, a treasureship of this kind 
| did not always prove satisfactory; but it was 
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specially serviceable in rural districts, being, 
for many reasons, the best possible way in 
which the savings of an isolated community 
could be banked. Sometimes, also, the parish 
clergyman, or attorney, or other leading man in 
the social community, became the custodian of 
much of the money, especially that of the 
poorer people, which had been gathered in the 
district. It was this very practice that led the 
Rev. J. Smith, rector of Wendover, Bucks, in 
1799, to devise something better than this 
arrangement, which involved certain risks and 
other disadvantages, and to establish a scheme 
of taking care of the moneys of poor folks 
especially—a scheme that eventually paved the 
way for the founding of savings-banks. The 
custom may or may not be obsolete now, even 


in outlandish places: be that as it may, how- 


ever, it was much in vogue in former times, 
and, in the absence of anything better to keep 
safe the ‘hainings’ or savings of the humbler 
classes, had a good deal to commend it. Where 
no such arrangement existed, and if there was 
money to ‘lay by,’ the owners had no other 
resource but to ‘bank’ it how and where they 
could, its security being of course the first and 
final requisite. 

That many extraordinary devices were fol- 
lowed in these olden times in order to attain 
the great desideratum of perfect safety, may be 
readily enough supposed. Even to this day, 
and in spite, moreover, of the plentiful oppor- 
tunities of banking money with absolute secur- 
ity, not a few of these devices are still in 
vogue, and sometimes adopted by shrewd and 
intelligent persons. Chief among these methods 
was the well-known and much practised one of 
hoarding money by means of the stocking-foot. 
Almost from time immemorial, the old stocking- 
foot has rendered a service by no means unim- 
portant in the cause of thrift—at least in this 
country. Possibly, that once discarded yet oft 
regarded piece of pedal comfort may have ren- 
dered a similar service in other lands where the 
saving habit prevails; but if so, it can hardly 
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have been of such general utility as among the 
labouring and peasant classes of Scotland in 
times gone by. For all practical, workaday 
purposes, the old stocking-foot was the purse 
of every humble housewife who had a ‘plack’ 
to put in it. It was the ‘guidman’s’ only 
savings-bank and exchequer, of which he him- 
self was the sole controller and chancellor ; 
exempt from all regulations or Acts of Parlia- 
ment excepting such as he and she passed 
together—her assent being no doubt invariably 
required to any important monetary measures 
which he, as chancellor, proposed! What a 
delight was that bulky piece of old hosen to 
a thrifty couple! Thinned-off a little now and 
then in the purchase of various common neces- 
saries of existence, its contents generally received 
a substantial acquisition on term and market 
days, and the stocking-foot both felt and looked 
fatter as it was carefully replaced in its snu 
corner in the great deal ‘ kist’ that had belonge 
to the mistress of the house in her service days. 
There it lay, green-grained in its antiquity, yet 
galore with many a fee-penny and good silver 
piece, with even a few golden guineas ‘glintin’ 
among the lot; inviolate against the very 
dreams of wicked speculation and all the fluctu- 
ations and perturbations of an unsteady money 
market! Haply there was a risk in the machi- 
nations of the mice or other creatures of moudt- 
wart or burrowing propensities, but that rarely 
entered into the reckoning. 

While the stocking-foot, safely stowed away 
among the miscellaneous ‘ things’ that found lodg- 


ment in the capacious kist, was the usual deposit 
bank, so to speak, of such persons as had 
saci ye homes of their own, where the kist 
ormed not the least important and substantial 
article of furniture (well ‘established, indeed !), 
other devices had to be resorted to by those 


who were not so favoured. To conceal their 
money from the eyes of the curious or avari- 
cious, the owners had oftentimes more real 
anxiety and worry than in the hoarding of it; 
and so the methods of concealment adopted were 
as strange as they were numerous. What a tale 
of treasure cunningly hid by human _ hands 
could Mother Earth tell, if she would! Now 
and again, a secret is wrested from her bosom, 
though not always intelligibly understood ; yet 
it is sometimes easy enough to comprehend its 
significance as the pick or ploughshare accident- 
ally brings the buried treasure to light. A 
‘pot of money’ has perhaps quite a different 
meaning in these days from what it had in the 
olden times. Assuredly the phrase—whatever 
its origin may have been—long ago meant liter- 
ally the carefully concealed hoard of some one 
who was perhaps no miser, but who had _ per- 
force to select that utensil as the only possible 
‘safe’ that was available, and to hide it by 
burial where it was least likely to be discovered. 
The owner dying, and perhaps, on account of 
some strange idiosyncrasy with regard to his 
money, not divulging his secret, the place where 
his buried treasure ‘Jay would never be known 
until generations after, when those who un- 
earthed it simply wondered how it got there! 
How much of such buried and ‘unclaimed’ 


money, sunk beyond all recovery, there is even 
within the area of Scotland, not even a magi- 
cian could guess; but judging, so far as it is 
possible to do so from the ‘finds’ that are 
made from time to time, there must be a goodly 
sum indeed. 

Many persons, however, not relishing the | 
notion of entrusting their money to the keep.’ 
ing of Mother Earth, betook themselves to other 
more sensible-like if less secure ‘banks.’ In the 
trunks of old trees, for example—trees that 
could be distinguished by some peculiar mark 
or position—the savings of provident men and | 
women have been known to be lodged for | 
that security unattainable elsewhere. ‘ Binks,’ or 
holes in walls by unfrequented ways—such | 
binks as a family of bees or wasps might 
occupy--have also provided a safe place for the 
‘canny’ man’s hoard. These holes had at least | 
this advantage over any other private ‘bank, 
whether underground or in the tree-hollows— | 
namely, that they were more readily accessible | 
for the withdrawal or further deposit of money; | 
though, on the other hand, or were more | 
exposed to the nose at least of the prying way- | 
farer, if not to other risks and vicissitudes, 

Few persons will suppose that, even in the 
days we speak of, anybody would have had | 
the hardihood to hazard his money in such an 
exposed place as a thatched cottage-roof; yet 
even that has done service as a ‘bank’ in its 
day and generation: it, too, has been deemed 
worthy, in spite of summer swallows and winter 
snows, to have afforded ample safety for the 
money lodged. Whatever Burns may have 
meant when, writing of the nobility of inde- 
pendence and the acquisition of money, he 
said, ‘Not for to hide it in a hedge, &c., it 
is quite certain that wayside hedges have also 
hidden many a silver pound, the traveller, 
dreading danger on his way, having preferred 
to bank his money there until his return. 

Such hiding-places as those referred to by no 
means exhaust the list. Other odd devices for 
the safe concealment of money were not un- 
common : in secret panels and presses in doors 
and walls; in old eight-day clocks; and even 
within the boards of books—in such places has 
safety been found for money and other valu- 
ables, no other place being considered as secure. 
Some years since, an old family Bible was 
bought at an auction sale for a trifling sum. 
The purchaser, quite unwitting of the real 
value of the book, retained it for a long time 
in his possession before he took an opportunity 
of carefully examining it. On doing so one 
day, he thought the boards of the Bible were 
unduly thick, and in order to gratify his curi- 
osity, he cut up their inner linings. To his 
astonishment, he found them to contain a 
number of genuine bank-notes of considerable 
value. By whom or for what purpose the 
money was concealed there—of all places in the 
world—it is impossible to say. But there can 
be no doubt of the fact that the old family 
Bible had, for some reason or another, been 
converted into a bank of safety by its original 
owner. The old family Bible naturally i, ame 
the old arm-chair! Here, too, money has been 
known to have been hidden away; and of all 
the odd places of concealment that have so far 
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been referred to, this was the most secure, 
though, perhaps, not the most convenient. 
What a suggestive picture one might imagine 
of some canny old man sitting o’ nights on his 
familiar arm-chair, contented and happy in the 
thought of his savings being so snugly and 
securely ‘banked’ underneath him! True, the 
money could accumulate no interest there ; 
still, he enjoyed the excellent assurance that, 
if it grew no larger in amount, it couldn't 
cow any less! 

Where money is concerned, there is some- 
times no accounting for the extraordinary 
caprice of human nature, Even in modern 
times, when the dividing line between sanit 
and insanity has been fairly accurately defined, 
many highly intelligent and decidedly sane people 
occasionally commit certain acts in connection 
with their money matters which they would be 
ashamed to acknowledge, were they to be taxed 
with the same. Men have been known to carry 
money about with them in the linings of their 
hats, and even in the very soles of their boots, 
when there was really no necessity for such 
precautions. Women, too, have been accredited 
with the concealment of money sewn up in 
their corsets or some other parts of their apparel, 
and often in such a manner as if they had 
never intended, while they lived, to use it for 
any legitimate purpose, Not very long ago, an 
apparently poor woman, judging from her rags, 
was taken to the ward of a certain public insti- 
tution to which she had of necessity to be 
admitted. Requiring to undergo certain radical 
changes in her garments, she evinced a too 
apparent desire to retain an old and tattered 
skirt of which she was being divested. The 
curiosity of the attendant was naturally aroused, 
and the garment was at once carefully searched, 
presently revealing a bit of crumpled paper 
which bore to be, and actually was, a genuine 
deposit receipt, many years old, for a sum of 
money which was sufficient to buy her a com- 
fortable life annuity! If such odd traits as 
these exist at the present day—and many 
prison and parochial officials are not unfamiliar 
with them—it is easy to conceive how much 
more general they were in former times, when 
concealment of money, either upon the —_— 
or in the strange old-fashioned ways indicated, 
was almost a necessity in the absence of safer 
and saner provisions. 

It is difficult to say if these quaint and 
curious ‘banks’ are now altogether obsolete, 
and to be classed as institutions of the past. 
Possibly they have not all gone out of vogue, 
and it may be readily believed that in out-of- 
the-way places where proper banking facilities 
are unavailable, the ar stocking-foot system at 
least is still practised, Besides, the recent 
banking failures abroad may not unlikely have 
created that feeling of uneasiness in the minds 
of many persons in remote districts who, un- 
acquainted with business affairs, become only 
too apprehensive of danger, and accordingly 
believe that their money is safer in the old 
stocking-foot locked up in the kist than any- 
where else. Probably, if the wisdom of this 
homely method of banking money were called 
In question, say, on the ground that it inter- 
fered with the legitimate circulation of the 


coinage, the answer in most cases would be, in 
the words of an excellent and undeniably true 
proverb, that ‘a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush,’ 


AT MARKET VALUE* 
CHAPTER XXVII.—CONSCIENTIOUS SCRUPLES. 


THis is an age of booms. Institution and name 

‘have come over to us from America. When a 
‘thing succeeds at all, it succeeds, as a rule, to 
'the very top of its deserving. So in a few 
weeks’ time it was abundantly clear that ‘An 
| Elizabethan Seadog’ was to be one of the chief 
‘booms of the  se-oapan season. Everybody 
‘bought it ; everybody read it; everybody talked 
about it. Conan Doyle and Rudyard Kipling 
| stood trembling for their laurels, And to this 
result Arnold Willoughby himself quite un- 
' consciously contributed by writing two or three 
‘indignant letters to papers that reviewed the 
book as his own production, complaining of the 
slight thus put upon his veracity. Of course 
he would have been wholly incapable of in- 
venting this idea as an advertising dodge; but 
he wrote with such earnestness in defence of 
his own true account of his antiquarian find, 
that everybody read his passionate declarations 
with the utmost amusement. 

‘He’s immense!’ Mr Stanley remarked, over- 
joyed, to his partner, Mr Lockhart, ‘That 
man’s immense. He’s ane stupendous. What 
a glorious liar! By far the finest bit of fiction 
in the whole book is that marvellously realistic 
account of how he picked up the manuscript 
in a small shop: in Venice; and now, he caps 
it all by going and writing to the Times that 
it’s every word of it true, and that, if these 
‘implied calumnies continue any longer, he will 
| be forced at last to vindicate his character by 

a trial for libel! Delicious! Delicious! It’s the 
loveliest bit of advertising I’ve seen for years; 
and just to think of his getting the Times to 
aid and abet him in it!’ 

‘But have you seen to-day’s Atheneum?’ Mr 
| Lockhart responded cheerfully.—‘No? Well, 
here it is, and it’s finer and finer. Their 
reviewer said last week, you know, they’d very 
much like to inspect the original manuscript of 
such a unique historical document, and humor- 
‘ously hinted that it ought to be preserved in 
‘the British Museum. Well, hang me if Wil- 
sloughby doesn’t pretend this week to take their 
banter quite seriously, and proceed to spin a 
| cock-and-bull yarn about how the original got 
| lost at sea on a Dundee sealer! Magnificent! 
Magnificent! The unblushing audacity of it! 
) And he does it all with such an air. Nobody 
| ever yet equalled him as an amateur advertiser. 
The cheek of the man’s so fine. He’d say any- 
thing to screw himself into notoriety anyhow. 
And the queer part of it all is that his work’s 
quite mad enough to stand by itself on its 
own merits without that. He’s a splendid story- 
teller. Only, he doesn’t confine the art of 
fiction to its proper limits.’ 

Whether it was by virtue of Arnold Wil- 
loughby’s indignant disclaimers, however, or of 
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its intrinsic merits as a work of adventure, | society.’ But Arnold’s point of view was simply 
‘An Elizabethan Seadog’ was all the rage at | this—that if Canon Valentine had been able to 
the libraries. Mr Mudie, crowned Apollo of our | recognise him, so might somebody else; and 
British Parnassus, advertised at once a thousand therefore he held it best to avoid that great 
copies. ‘And it’s so wonderful, you know,’ all world he had fled long before, and to keep to 
the world said to its neighbour : ‘it was written, | his own little circle of artistic acquaintances, 

they say, by a common sailor!’ When Arnold 
heard that, it made him almost ready to dis-| making money daily. And under these circum- 
close his real position in life; for he couldn’t stances, it occurred to Mr Stanley one morning 
bear to take credit for extraordinary genius | to observe to his partner: ‘I say, Lockhart, 
and self-education, when, as a matter of fact,! don’t you think it’s about time for us to send 
his English diction was the net result of the | a little cheque to that fellow Willoughby ?’ 

common gentlemanly sojourn at Harrow and = Mr Lockhart looked up from his papers. 
Oxford. But he was obliged to bite his lips| ‘Well, you’re right, perhaps,’ he answered. 
over this matter in silence. The praise show- | ‘He’s a first-rate man, there’s no doubt, and 
ered upon the book, he felt, was none of his we had the book from him cheap. We gave 
own making ; half of it was due to Master John | him fifty pounds for it. We’ve made—let me 
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Meanwhile, the book made money. It was | 


Collingham of Holt in Norfolk, whom nobody 
believed in ; and the other half was due to the 
actual facts of the Elizabethan narrative. What- 
ever little credit might accrue from the style 
and workmanship of the translation, Arnold 
recognised he obtained under false pretences as 
the self-taught genius, while as a matter of 
fact he had always possessed every possible 


advantage of birth, breeding, and ‘education. | 


So it came to pass by the irony of circumstance 
that he, the man who of all others desired to 
be judged on his merits as a human being, got 
all the false credit of a book he had never 
written, and a difficulty surmounted which had 
never existed. 

The position positively preyed upon Arnold 
Willoughby’s spirits. He saw he was misunder- 
stood. People took him for just the opposite 
of what he really was: they thought him a 
clever, pushing, self-advertising adventurer—- 
him, the sensitive, shrinking, self-depreciatory 
martyr to an over-exacting conscience. And 
there was no way out of it, except by ruining 
his cousin Algy’s position. He must endure it 
in silence, and stand the worst that people 
could say or think of him. After all, to be, 
not to seem, was the goal of his ambition ; 
what he was in himself, not what people 
thought of him, really mattered. There was 
one man on earth whose good opinion he 
desired to conciliate and to retain; one man 
from whom he could never escape, morning, 
noon, or night; and that man was Arnold 
Willoughby. As long as he earned the appro- 
bation of his own conscience, the rest was but 
a matter of minor importance. 

Nor did the boom promise to do Arnold 
much permanent or pecuniary good. To be 
sure, it gained him no small notoriety ; but 
then, notoriety was the very thing he most 
wished to avoid. London hostesses were anxious 
after their kind to secure the new lion for 
their At Homes and their garden parties; and 
Rufus Mortimer and Kathleen Hesslegrave were 
besieged by good ladies as soon as it was known 
they had made Arnold’s acquaintance at Venice, 
with vicarious invitations for him for dinner, 
lunch, or evening. But Arnold was not to be 
drawn. ‘So very retiring, you know!’ people 
said ; ‘doesn’t like to make himself cheap. Quite 
a recluse, Mr Mortimer tells me. That’s often 
the way with these men of genius. Think so 
much of their favours! Don’t want to let us 
every-day people have the benefit of their 


| see—I should say, seven hundred. Let’s send 

‘him a cheque for a hundred guineas. ’Pon my 
soul, he deserves it.’ 

| «All right, the senior partner answered, 
drawing out his cheque-book and _ proceeding 

| to act at once upon the generous suggestion. 

Generous, I say, and say rightly, though it 
is the fashion among certain authors to talk 
about the meanness and stinginess of publishers. 
As a matter of observation, I should say, on 
the contrary, there are no business men on 
earth so just and so generous. In no other 
trade would a man who has bought an article 
for a fair price in the open market, and then 
has found it worth more than the vendor 
expected, feel himself called upon to make that 
vendor a free gift of a portion of his profits. 
But publishers often do it; indeed, almost as a 
matter of course, expect to do it. Intercourse 
with an elevating and ennobling profession has 
produced in the class an exceptionally high 
standard of generosity and enlightened self- 
interest. 

As soon as Arnold received that cheqve, he 
went round with it at once, much disturbed, 
to Kathleen’s. ‘What ought I todo?’ he asked. 
‘This is very embarrassing.’ 

‘Why, cash it, of course,’ Kathleen answered. 
‘What on earth should you wish to return it 
for, dear Arnold ?’ 

‘Well, you see,’ Arnold replied, looking 
| shamefaced, ‘it’s sent under a misconception. 
| They persist in believing I wrote that book. 
|; But you know I didn’t ; I only discovered and 
transcribed and translated it. Therefore, they ’re 
paying me for what I never did. And as a 
/man of honour, I confess I don’t see how I 
can take their money.’ 

‘But they made it out of your translation, 
Kathleen answered, secretly admiring him all 
the time in her own heart of hearts for his 
sturdy honesty. ‘After all, you discovered the 
book; you deciphered it; you translated it. 
The original’s lost ; nobody else can ever make 
another translation. The copyright of it was 
yours; and you sold it to them under its real 
value. They’re only returning you now a 
small part of what you would have made if 
you had published it yourself at your own risk ; 
and I think you’re entitled to it.’ 

Arnold was economist enough to see at a 
glance through that specious feminine fallacy. 
‘Oh no, he answered with warmth. ‘That’s 


| 
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not the fair way to put it. If I’d had capital 
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enough at the time, and had published it 
myself, I would have risked my own money, 
and would have been fairly entitled to what- 
ever I got upon it. But I hadn’t the capital, 
don’t you see? and even if I had, I wouldn't 
have cared to chance it. That’s what the 
publisher is for. He has capital, and he 
chooses to risk it in the publication of books, 
some of which are successes, and some of 
which are failures. He expects the gains on 
the one to balance and make up for the losses 
on the other. If he had happened to lose by 
the ‘Elizabethan Seadog,” I wouldn’t have 
expected him to come down upon me to make 
good his deficit. Therefore, of course, when he 
happens to have made by it, I can’t expect him 
to come forward, out of pure generosity, and 
give me a portion of what are strictly his 
own profits.’ 

Kathleen saw he was right; her intelligence 
went with him; yet she couldn’t bear to see 
him let a hundred pounds slip so easily through 
his fingers—though she would have loved and 
respected him a great deal the less had he not 
been so constituted. ‘But surely,’ she said, 
‘they must know themselves they bought it too 
cheap of you, or else they would never dream 
of sending you this conscience-money.’ 

‘No, Arnold answered resolutely ; ‘I don’t 
see it that way. When I sold them the book, 
fifty pounds was its full market value. I was 
glad to get so much, and glad to sell to them. 
Therefore, they bought it at its fair price for 
the moment. The money-worth of a manu- 
script, especially a manuscript by an unknown 
writer, must always be to a great extent a 
matter of speculation. I didn’t think the thing 
worth fifty pounds when I offered it for sale to 
Stanley & Lockhart ; and when they named their 
price, I jumped at the arrangement. If they 
had proposed to me two alternative modes of 
purchase at the time—fifty pounds down, or a 
share of the profits—I would have said at 
once: “Give me the money in hand, with no 
risk or uncertainty.” Therefore, how can I be 
justified, now I know the thing has turned out 
a complete success, in accepting the share I 
would have refused beforehand ?” 

This was a hard nut for Kathleen. As a 
matter of logic—being a reasonable creature— 
she saw for herself Arnold was wholly right ; 
yet she couldn’t bear to see him throw away 
a hundred pounds, that was so much to him 
now, on a mere point of sentiment. So she 
struck out a middle course. ‘Let’s go and ask 
Mr Mortimer? she said. ‘He’s a clear-headed 
business man, as well as a painter, He’ll tell 
us how it strikes him from the point of view 
of unadulterated business,’ 

‘Nobody else’s opinion, as mere opinion, 
would count for anything with me, Arnold 
answered quietly. ‘My conscience has only 
itself to reckon with, not anybody outside me. 
But perhaps Mortimer might have some reason 
to urge—some element in the problem that 
hasn’t yet struck me. If so, of course I shall 
be prepared to give it whatever weight it may 
deserve in forming my decision.’ 

So they walked round together to. Rufus 
Mortimer’s London house. Mortimer was in 
his studio, painting away at an ideal picture of 


‘Love Self-slain,’ which was not indeed without 
its allegorical application to himself and Kath- 
leen and Arnold Willoughby. For it repre- 
sented the god as a winged young man, very 
sweet and sad-looking, mortally wounded, yet 
trying to pass on a lighted torch in his hands 
to a more fortunate comrade who bent over 
him in pity. Kathleen took little notice of the 
canvas, however—for love, alas, is always a wee 
bit selfish to the feelings of outsiders—but laid 
her statement of the case before Mortimer suc- 
cinctly. She told him all they had said, down 
to Arnold’s last remark, that if Rufus had any 
new element in the problem to urge, he would 
be prepared to give it full weight in his 
decision. 

When she reached that point, Rufus broke in 
with a smile. ‘Why, of course I have,’ he 
answered. ‘I’m a capitalist myself ; and I see 
at a glance the weak point of your argument. 
You forget that these publishers are business 
men; they are thinking not only of the past 
_but of the future. Gratitude, we all know, is 
a lively sense of favours to come. It’s pretty 
much the same with the generosity of publishers. 
As a business man, I don’t for a moment be- 
lieve in it. They see you’ve made a hit; and 
| they think you’re likely to make plenty more 
hits in future. They know they’ve paid you a 
low price for your book, and they’ve made a 
lot of money for themselves out of publishing 
it. They don’t want to drive away the goose 
that lays the golden eggs; so they offer you a 
hundred pounds as a sort of virtual retaining 
fee—an inducement to you to bring your next 
, book for issue to them, not to any other 
publisher.’ 
| ‘That settles the thing then, Arnold answered 
decisively. 

‘You mean, you'll keep the cheque?’ Kath- 
leen exclaimed with beaming eyes. 

‘Oh dear, no,’ Arnold replied with a very 
, broad smile. ‘Under those circumstances, of 
, course there’s nothing at all left for me but to 
, return it instantly.’ 
| ‘Why so?’ Kathleen cried, amazed. She 
| knew Arnold too well by this time to suppose 
he would do anything but what seemed to him 
the absolutely right and honest conduct. 

‘Why, don’t you see, Arnold answered, ‘they 
send me this cheque always under that same 
mistaken notion that it was I who wrote the 
“Elizabethan Seadog,” and therefore that I can 
write any number more such works of imagina- 
tion? Now, the real fact is I’m a mere trans- 
lator—a perfectly prosaic every-day translator. 
I never so much as tried to write a story in 
my life; and if they think they’re going to 
get future books out of me, and be recouped in 
that way, they’re utterly mistaken. I haven’t 
the faintest idea of how to write a novel. So 
it wouldn’t be fair to accept their money under 
such false pretences. I shall send their cheque 
back to them.’ 

‘Don’t do that,’ Mortimer said, laying one 
hand on his shoulder. ‘Nobody ever knows 
what he can do till he tries). Why not set to 
work at a similar novel, and see what you can 
make of it? If you fail, no matter ; and if you 
succeed, why, there you are; your problem is 


solved for you. The ‘Elizabethan Seadog” 
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would give you a fair start, right or wrong, 
with the reviewers; and if you’ve anything in 
you, you ought to pull through with it.’ 

But Arnold shook his head. ‘No, no,’ he 
said firmly ; ‘that would never do. It would 
be practically dishonest. I can’t describe myself 
as the author of the “Elizabethan Seadog,” for 
that I’m not; and if I call myself even the 
editor or translator, I should seem to be claim- 
ing a sort of indirect and suggested authorship 
to which I’ve no right. I must let the thing 
drop. I’m almost sorry now I ever began with 
it.’ 

‘At any rate,’ Mortimer cried, ‘come along 
with me now to Stanley & Lockhart’s.’ 

‘Oh, I’ll come along with you, if that’s all,’ 
Arnold responded readily. ‘I want to go round 
and return this cheque to them.’ 

(Z'o be continued.) 


ASIATIC IMMIGRATION TO BRITISH 
COLONIES. 
Few Englishmen whose experiences are confined 
to the mother-country are aware to what an 
extent our tropical and sub-tropical colonies 
have been affected during the last fifty years, 
socially and politically, by the tide of In- 
migration which has set into them from Asia, 
particularly from India. It may be well to 


glance briefly at the effects produced in the | 


several colonies to which this immigration has 
taken place, as well as to the causes that have 
led to it. 

There was no decided influx of Asiatics dur- 
ing the first decades of the present century. 
There was, indeed, at the Cape, chiefly in the 
immediate vicinity of Cape Town and the coast 
towns, a large Malay population. These people 
were descended from the rebellious subjects of 
the Dutch in their East Indian possessions, 
who had been removed by their masters to the 
Cape. The Dutch at the same time had trans- 
ferred the prisoners taken in their Kaffir wars 
to Ceylon, at that time in their possession, 
where they were formed into a regiment, which, 
in the early days of our occupation of that 
island, formed the nucleus of the old ‘Ceylon 
Rifles.’ In this the Dutch were simply return- 
ing to the ancient system of deportation, as 
practised by Assyria and Babylon in the case 
of the Jews; and in more modern times by 
our own Government in the case of the French 
settlers in Nova Scotia. 

This alien population still exists, and has 
preserved its religion and characteristics to a 
remarkable degree. The proclivities of the 
Cape Malays are decidedly nautical; they are 
the fishermen and boatmen of the Colony. 
They are often fair mechanics; and one of their 
chief aspirations is to possess some sort of 
wheeled vehicle to let out for hire, as any 
casual visitor who has wished to take a drive 
in the lovely environs of Cape Town can 
testify. The fact, too, that the East India 
Company used to make St Helena a place of 
call for their vessels, had added a strong Asiatic 
element to the already hybrid population of 
that small dependency. 

But with these two unimportant exceptions, 


and a few others to be mentioned hereafter, 
it may be stated that the Asiatic influx was 
the direct outcome of the abolition of negro 
slavery. Previous to the time slavery was 
abolished, the West Indies formed our chief 
slave-owning possession. After the abolition, 
it was at first fondly imagined that the liber- 
ated slave would continue to work for a wage. 
It was soon discovered how fallacious was this 
hope. Except in the case of Barbadoes, where 
over-population forced the negro to work or 
starve, in no case was he to be depended upon 
where continuous labour was required. ‘The 
more important West Indian colonies had then, 
perforce, to look farther afield for a reliable 
supply of cheap labour. Their prosperity de- 
pended on the success of their sugar, coffee, and 
cocoa plantations, industries in which this is a 
sine qué non of success. A number of Portu- 
guese immigrants from Madeira were, in the 
case of British Guiana, at first introduced. The 
experiment succeeded ‘indifferent well.’ These 
people, though coming from a warm country, 
were hardly efficient as field-labourers on the 
| tropical, fever-stricken mud-flats of that colony. 
| When their term of indenture had expired, they 
betook themselves to the more congenial occupa- 
tions of store and canteen keeping. At the 
resent day they hold, with the Chinese, the 
Pll of the retail trade in the country districts 
at least of Demerara. 

Already, however, attention had been directed 
to the teeming millions of India and China. 
| Arrangements were made with the Indian 
Government by which Indians might be im- 
| ported under indenture, and, at the end of 
their period of service, have the option of a 
|free return passage. Part of the expense of 
| this introduction was to be borne by the 
planters ; part—as it was supposed to be likely 
,to be generally beneficial—by their several 
, colonial Governments. 
| A somewhat similar arrangement was entered 
| into in some cases with China, but has fallen 
through of late years, owing to a dispute with 
the Chinese authorities as to return passages. 
A few Chinese labourers there are at the present 
| time, chiefly in Demerara; but nine-tenths of 
the labour supply in British Guiana, Trinidad, 
and Jamaica, is derived from India. In fact, 
| this is the case almost everywhere in the West 
| Indies, except in some of the smaller islands, 
| Where no large industry requiring a permanent 
labour supply has been established, or where it 
had died out, past resuscitation for the want 
thereof. 

The coolie, as he is generally termed—a name 
which, in most colonies dependent on this species 
of labour, is generally given by the whites to 
all Indian residents, much to the indignation of 
the better classes of the latter—is generally 
introduced under a ten years’ indenture. For 
the first five years he is assigned to one master ; 
after that, he can choose his own employer. 
For the first month or so of his indenture— 
till, in fact, he is supposed to be inured to the 
change of climate—he is supplied with rations 
and tools, the cost of which is deducted from 
his earnings, if sufficient to cover it. After that 
period, he is thrown on his own resources, 
except that when ill he is admitted free of 
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charge into the hospital, with which all estates 
have to be furnished. Compulsory education 
js provided for his children. Everything is 
done by piece-work on most estates, and the 
remuneration for this is to a certain extent 
fixed by jaw. If the immigrant be fairly 
healthy and industrious, he generally contrives 
to take back to his native country what is, for 
him, a considerable amount of savings. But in 
many cases he chooses to remain in the new 
country, and directs his energies to the carry- 
ing out those smaller industries which are not 
supposed to pay a white man, and to which 
the negro is too lazy to attend effectively, such 
as cow-keeping, rice-growing, and the like. 
Sometimes he even grows sugar-cane 
central mill. 

The advantages of having the coolie as a 
labourer on the estates are palpable to all, and 
most people admit the desirability of his sub- 
sequent residence as a free cultivator, thus 
forming a middle class between the white estate 
owner or his representative and the bulk of 
the negro population. So much, indeed, is his 

resence in this capacity desired, that in 

emerara, Where he has not hitherto shown 

the willingness to remain he manifests in other 
parts of the West Indies, and the outcry is 
that he injures trade by hoarding up money to 
carry out of the colony—money which, to 
a certain extent, might be otherwise earned by 
the negro population, and spent therein—an 
attempt las been made by the local, Govern- 
ment to buy up old estates, drain them, and 
parcel the land out to free coolies, as an 
inducement to remain in the colony. 

The coolie is fairly amenable to authority, 
notwithstanding that a Commission, instituted 
by the English Government some years ago 
to investigate certain grievances more imaginary 
than real, has rather tended to unsettle him, 
and make him more keenly alive than is per- 
haps desirable to the fact that he is master of 
the situation in this part of the world. This 
is also the more remarkable when we recollect 
that the supply of coolies was at first derived 
from the offscourings of the big Indian towns, 
this being the material coming most readily to 
the hand of the recruiter. This, however, is 
not true at the present time, when greater care 
is taken by the agents of the various colonies 
to select the peasantry from the country districts 
of India, as being accustomed to fieldwork, and 
generally of better character. 

Captain Marryat’s description of a ‘dignity 
ball’ would even now fairly represent the 
mere travesty of white civilisation to which the 
West Indian negro has attained. Instances are 
certainly not unknown even here of his holding 
good positions both socially and intellectually ; 
but these are only the exceptions which prove 
the rule. We cannot expect an inferior race to 
attain in a few hundred years to what we have 
taken nineteen hundred to reach. And not- 
withstanding the fact that the negro here was 
removed from his savage surroundings at the 
start, he has had the bad training of a long 
period of slavery. The Indian immigrant, not- 
withstanding the conservative instincts of the 
Asiatic, has already shown, not only in _ his 
sustained industry, but in many other ways, 


for a 


that he comes of a higher race, and that he 
possesses a far greater aptitude for all the 
essentials of Western civilisation. 

Let us now turn to Mauritius. 
same causes led to the introduction of the 
Indian coolie. Thé system, however, is here 
somewhat different from that which obtains in 
the West Indies. A portion of the expense of 
introduction is here, as elsewhere, borne by the 
Government. On his arrival, however, the 
coolie is paid by his employer, on a gradually 
increasing. scale, by the month, with deduc- 
tions for absences and expenses incurred while 
in hospital. He is provided with rations free 
of cost. In Mauritius the free coolies, or 
Chinese, the latter of whom have come as un- 
assisted immigrants, constitute the bulk of the 
hawkers and small-tradesmen of the colony. 
The effect of this competition has been to cause 
a large emigration from the island of the less 
energetic coloured French creoles. These have 
migrated chiefly to South Africa, notably to 
Natal. 

In the latter colony, Indian immigrants are 
largely imported. The arrangements are much 
the same as those which obtain in Mauritius, 
except that the period of service is for five 
years only. They were originally introduced to 
work on the sugar, tea, and coffee plantations 
of the coast-lands. They are now employed all 
over the colony on the sheep and cattle farms 
of the more temperate interior, and as unskilled 
labourers generally. The Kaffir has as yet few 
wants ; and as he has a large quantity of some 
of the best land in Natal granted to his sole 
use, these wants are too easily supplied to 
render him a reliable source of labour supply. 
Natal differs from other coolie-importing colonies 
in the fact that here a much larger majority of 
these people than elsewhere elect to remain, 
forfeiting their right to a free passage back. 
In Natal, too, the bulk of the white popu- 
lation are undecided as to the benefit to 
themselves of his doing this. The per- 
manent presence of an Indian element in 
the seneldion has attracted a large influx 
of so-called ‘Arab merchants,’ and latterly 
of Chinese. These—especially the former—bid 
fair to monopolise the retail and Kaffir trade 
of the colony. The free coolie is also believed 
to injuriously compete with the white inhabit- 
ants. All the market-gardening in the vicinity 
of the towns is carried on by him; he supplies 
Durban with fish; and is scattered all over the 
colony as a small farmer on plots of land 
either leased or purchased. His educated off- 
spring are largely supplanting the white man 
in the more mechanical branches of office-work. 
The coolie has here adapted himself more 
readily to European habits than elsewhere ; 
and not only in matters of dress and living. 
Many of the more well-to-do send their sons 
to the Government schools, rather than to 
those which have been established for their ex- 
clusive benefit. There are even, in Durban 
and Maritzburg, several Indian cricket and 
football clubs. The Indian, however, has to 
contend here not only against the feeling above 
mentioned, but also against that prejudice to 
dark-skinned races which is nowhere stronger 
than in South Africa. In deference to popu- 
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lar opinion, the Natal Government has ceased 
to give free grants of land to time-expired 
Indians in place of a return passage ; and there 
is an agitation at present to extend their 
period of service to ten years, as elsewhere ; to 
compel them to return at the end of this; to 
make the employers bear the whole cost of 
introduction ; and to take from the free Indian 
the right of voting, to which his property quali- 
fications often entitle him. It is argued in 
the first case that a five years’ industrial service 
does not repay the community for the cost of 
introduction ; and in the last, that coming as 
he does from India, where he was the subject 
of an absolute Government, the Indian is not 
qualified to exercise electoral privileges. 

Natal receives a vast amount of obloquy at 
the hands of other South African States, as 
having been the prime cause of the Asiatic in- 
vasion of their territories, for the free coolie 
has spread out of Natal to the Diamond Fields, 
the if ree State, and Transvaal. In his train 
have come the Arab and Chinaman. The Free 
State, following the example of some of the 
Australian colonies, has already put a capita- 
tion tax on Chinese residents. The Transvaal 
—to render things as unpleasant as possible for 
the Indian and Arab—has relegated all such 
inhabitants to fixed locations in its towns. 


Fear of the British Government only deters | 


these Boer Republics from stronger measures— 
for the so-called Arab, like the Indian, is 
generally a British subject, being often a repre- 
sentative of some big Bombay native house of 
business. 

Yet it may be fairly argued that in many 
parts of South Africa the coolie is nearly of as 
much benefit to the community as he is in the 
West Indies. Natal, for instance, is practically 
a ‘black colony.’ In all colonies where there 
is, as here, already a large coloured population, 
unskilled labour is looked down upon among 
the whites as degrading. Not that the climate 
does not permit it. If, therefore, the whole 
coolie population of Natal were to be forcibly 
returned to India, the whites would be in a 
worse situation than before. What the pre- 
carious supply of native labour failed to do, 
would be left undone; consequently, there 
would be less employment for white super- 
visors and artisans, for the coolie does not 
waeee appreciably with the white mechanic 
in this part of the world. With regard to the 
free coolie, he has often created new industries 
rather than ousted white competitors from 
those existing; though, perhaps, this cannot be 
said of the Chinaman and Arab. 

The truth of the above assertion has been 
proved in the case of Queensland. Here any 
restrictions on the importation of coloured 
labour have always resulted in decrease of wage- 
earning on the part of the white mechanic. 
Queensland, as is generally known, imports 
indentured labourers from the South Sea 
Islands. Yet there is a large Chinese popula- 
tion here, as, indeed, in most of the Australian 
colonies, which has been attracted in the first 
instance by the gold discoveries. In deference 
to the wishes of the labouring classes among 
the whites, a poll-tax has in some instances 
been levied on these latter immigrants. In 


Queensland the Chinaman is debarred from 
becoming the purchaser of land, of which, how- 
ever, he may be the lessee. 

Curiously enough, Fiji, instead of depending 
like Queensland, on labour supplies from the 
Polynesian groups, prefers to follow the ex- 
ample of other tropical colonies, and import 
coolies from India. In Ceylon, the tea estates 
are principally worked by gangs of covlics, 
brought over for fixed periods by the kan- 
ganies, or Indian overseers thereon. As, how- 
ever, Ceylon is so closely connected with India, 
both in regard to situation and general charac- 
teristics, this may be regarded as a mere 
temporary transfer of subjects from one part 
of Her Majesty’s Indian dominions to another. 
The same may be said of the labour supply of 
Assam. 

Confining our remarks more particularly to 
immigrants from India to our other colonies, 
we may, from the facts before us, deduce the 
following conclusions. In tropical colonies, and 
in those which, though hardly tropical, have a 
| large native population of inferior race to the 
| Indian, there can be no doubt that his 
presence has on the whole proved beneficial. 

It is an undoubted fact that, in industries 
,adapted to his capacity, the Indian shows 
greater energy than the white native of colder 
countries, and would therefore be much more 
likely, within those limits, to conduce to the 
general prosperity. 


THE SULTAN’S EGG. 
PART Il.—CONCLUSION. 


I HaD imagined that there would have been 
no trouble about getting a diver amongst the 
;natives, who are almost born in the water. 
| But I was mistaken. When they heard the 
| depth and the position, not one of them volun- 
| teered, although I offered an exorbitant price. 
Finally, tired of arguing with them, I did what 
| I ought to have thought of before—I went to 
,the captain of the Cordelia sloop-of-war, to 
whom, amongst others, I had reported the dis- 
| covery of the reef. To him I told the whole 
| story, and he became interested. ‘I can’t go 
| With you,’ he said ; ‘I wish I could. But we’ve 
, been ordered up to Canton on special duty. 
|The natives would have been useless at such 
a depth, even if you had persuaded them to 
go. Can’t do anything, you see, without the 
| dress in that water. However, I'll lend you a 
capital diver and all the paraphernalia, We 
have a couple of turn-outs here, as it happens. 
In return, you can buoy the reef for me. I 
; shall go and have a look at it directly I come 
, back. Word has already been sent to Anjer, 
so that there is no present danger to the in- 
,coming shipping—You say you have a boat. 
| Well, get her alongside in the morning, and 
we’ll fix the pumps and things for you. 

Had there been only ourselves, I should have 
;made shift with the Daphne's long-boat ; but, 
_knowing that it would be useless to think of 
leaving Nora behind when bound on such an 
expedition, I hired a good-sized cutter with a 
comfortable cabin, which I was lucky enough 
; to drop across laid up in the harbour. 
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I took with me the second-mate and four 
A.B.s, in addition to diver Williams of the 
Cordelia, whose kind captain wished us all 
sorts of good fortune as, next morning, she 
steamed away from us round Cape Romania 
into the China Sea. We had a quick run down 

to the Strait, and, on the second night, were 
| all camped comfortably on the sandy beach, 
| with the cutter moored snugly alongside a little 
| natural pier of rock. Next morning, a most 
| unlucky accident happened. Williams, espying 
a couple of wild pigs, and, sailor-like, starting 
full tear after them, slipped and fell on the 
rocks, breaking his arm just above the wrist. 
Fortunately, the second-mate was a_ capital 
bone-setter, and soon had the limb fixed up 
again. But, apparently, we might as well have 
stayed in Singapore as be where we were with 
our crippled diver. Of course his advice would 
still be very valuable ; but in diving—as some 
of us presently discovered—an ounce of practice 
below is worth tons of advice given from above. 
However, under Williams’s instructions, we com- 
menced to sweep for the wreck out of the 
cutter’s boat. 

We tried the reef-side of the islet first, and 
worked the whole day, Nora following us on 
foot along its rocky shore. We had no success ; 
and as this was the part in which we might 
reasonably have expected to find some traces, 
I retired that night pretty certain that ours 
was a wildgoose chase. But Williams, who— 
barring that propensity to race after things— 
turned out a most intelligent fellow, was not 
a bit discouraged. He teok no more notice of 
the pain he must have suffered than of a 
mosquito bite, and insisted on using his sound 
limb at every opportunity. 


to wrecks—ships as ’ave been seen to sink—an’ 
not found ’em within half a mile of the spot. 
There’s all sorts o’ strong currents an’ rips 
below there, as keeps movin’ ’em bodily in 
course o’ time. Why, she might be half-ways 
across the Strait by this.’ 

But on the morrow, still sweeping near the 
reef, only farther out, our drag suddenly held 
fast—caught so tightly that all our strength 
barely sufficed to bring it up. With it came 
a broken spar—a piece of a royal-yard, to 
which hung a lump of rotten canvas. 

‘That is her! cries Williams.—-‘ What water ? 
Twenty-five fathom—it’s deepish ! She’s upright, 
I reckon, or near it, an’ if her top spars ’ud 
been standin’, their trucks wouldn’t be so very 
far off this boat’s bottom.’ 

Now, getting the cutter out, we dropped a 
grapnel, and, after some fishing, it Lached 
firmly, so that we couldn’t move it even with 
the winch. This was the line that, but for 
the accident, Williams would have descended 
y 


| The question now was, who would take his 
| place? Not a soul of us had the least experi- 
| ence, and we eyed the dress, boots, helmet, 
| back and front weights, pipe, and all the rest of 
| the outfit, doubtfully. Everything was ready. 
But, notwithstanding Williams’s earnest explana- 
tions and assurances, there were no volunteers. 
It takes pretty strong nerves to imagine one’s 
self pottering about at the bottom of one 


hundred and fifty feet of salt water amongst 
dead men’s bones, sharks, devil-fish, and all 
sorts of outlandish things, in such a grotesque 
rig. Nor does it increase one’s confidence to 
know that, if something goes wrong with the 
pipe amongst rocks or splintered wreckage, one’s 
time in this life is strictly limited to a minute 
and a half, with perhaps a few odd seconds 
thrown in. 

Nora stood by, pale and anxious, but saying 
nothing. 

At last, the second-mate, a very plucky, 
strong, young fellow, said that he would try. 
We got him dressed, put the helmet on; the 
men at the pumps started the air, then the 
face-glass was screwed up, and down the ladder 
he stepped very cautiously. When the water 
rose to his neck, he stopped, still grasping the 
ladder and guide-rope; then he signalled to be 
pulled up. We thought he was ill; but it 


‘Lor bless you, sir,’ said he, ‘I’ve been down | 


was only fright. He was pale as a sheet and 
| trembling all over. Nor would he venture more. 
| There was nothing for it, I saw, but to try 
myself. I didn’t like it; but the sight of poor 
_Nora’s disappointment yave me courage. For 
a few minutes I hung on to the ladder irreso- 
lutely, more than half-minded to give the 
| signal; then, happening to look up, I caught 


,a glimpse of a white, anxious face gazing 
eagerly over the rail, and I let go. Physical 


| pain was the first sensation, on recovering from 
my fright at feeling myself swooping so swiftly 

down through the thick, opaque greenness. My 
ears felt as if they were being pierced by red- 
hot needles, and my head as if it would burst. 
|I was dropping at a good rate, clutching the 
_guide-rope, but it seemed an age before my 
, feet touched bottom. 

I fell on my knees, and then scrambling up 
again, gazed curiously around. All pain was 
gone, and had it not been so, the scene around 
me was strange enough to banish all thoughts 
of any. I stood on the poop-deck of a large 
vessel, but for a slight list to port, nearly up- 
right. Our grapnel had a firmly around 
the spindles of the wheel, which latter was 
sound and intact as on the day it was placed 
there. Her main and mizzen, lower and top 
masts were still in their places, with their 
|yards hanging at all angles. Giant seaweeds, 
| Whose tendrils and flags drooped in thick 
grew luxuriantly everywhere aloft, 


masses, 
Whilst amidst these submarine groves flitted 
A dim, green 


thousands of rainbow-hued fishes. 
light—in which, for a limited distance, I could 
see distinctly enough—pervaded — everything. 
Suddenly I felt a sharp twitch on the life-line ; 
this was Williams signalling to know if I was 
safe. Duly replying, as agreed upon, I walked 
to the side and looked over into a clump of 
huge sponges growing almost to a level with 
the rail. Putting out my hands to a white 
object that caught my eye amongst them, I 
grasped a human skull. Ugh! I had had quite 
enough for a first attempt, and giving a couple 
of tugs on the line, was soon at the surface 
again. 

Heavens! what a relief it was to have that 
face-glass unscrewed and drink in great draughts 
of pure air! Nora screamed when she saw 
the blood oozing plentifully from nose and ears 
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as they removed the helmet, and prayed me 
to abandon all thoughts of returning. But 
Williams explained that this was invariably one 
of the effects of a first descent, and congratu- 
lated me upon my success. 

I found that whilst I had been below, some 
of them had Leen busy getting an anchor out 
to wind’ard, and so steadying the cutter that 
she was, what with the grapnel and it, practi- 
cally immovable. 

‘Be careful, sir,’ whispered Williams, as I 
prepared for another expedition, ‘if you’re a- 
goin’ into the cabins, as you doesn’t get the 
pipe jammed amongst luggage or such-like. If 
the life-line’s foul an’ you can’t clear it, cut, 
an’ we’ll send down another.’ 

So, presently, down I went again, but not so 
straightly this time. For some reason or other, 
the guide-line sagged, and I hit first the gaff, 
then the spanker-boom, but, rebounding like a 
cork, was soon upon deck. Williams was ‘ tend- 
ing, as he called it; and answering his signal, 
I walked to the break of the poop and tried 
to take in the scene. But my range of vision 
was too short to see for’ard of the main-mast. 

I could see the wreathed masts rising through 
the dull green into masses of rotting wreckage 
above; but not until I got on to the main- 
deck, nearly waist-high in ocean foliage, could 
I recognise the outline of the long-boat on the 
main-hatchway, the galley, and the two other 
houses. Everything above the foretop was 
gone, and hanging in a lump. Close on my 
starboard had risen a great gray wall, which at 
first puzzled me, until I remembered the reef. 
Doubtless, the ship had struck it first end-on, 
and then gradually shifted into her present 
position, As yet, although tolerably certain 
that this lost vessel really was the Wrekin, 
I wished to make quite sure, so turned to the 
front of the poop, where, I knew, should be 
inscribed in raised letters, ‘The Sea is His, and 
He made it.” Like all the rest of her, this 
part was covered with trailing seaweeds and 
star and jelly fish ; but after working away for 
a while, I felt the first two words, and was 
quite satisfied. 

I stood against the quarter-deck capstan some 
considerable time, calling up all my courage, 
for I hated to enter into the blackness of the 
saloon opposite me. But it had to be done if 
I canial to get what I came for. It was like 


plunging into a tunnel. There was no more 

seeing than there is in a_ pitch-dark room. 

Touch was the only guide, and lucky it was 

for me that presently returned to % | memory 
e 


the bearings of the place and every berth and 
locker in it. Keeping one hand on the slimy 
backs of the table seats, I groped slowly along, 
pausing often, past the passenger berths towards 
Captain Roly’s stateroom, right aft. 

In the saloon there was no vegetation to 
speak of ; but cold, slippery shapes seemed to 
touch my hands now and then, and strange 
lithe bodies to twine about my arms and legs. 
Horrid fancies, too, came into my mind that 
the pipe would presently get foul of some of 
these creatures, and that they would eat it 
through, and leave me to join the dead people 
around with the ninety seconds of life I carried 
in my dress. The fact of the matter was that 


I had fallen into a state of deadly terror, My 
nerves were failing fast, and I actually screamed 
inside the helmet. I felt that in another 
minute I should faint, when, like the grateful 
recovery from some frightful nightmare, came 
the tug at the life-line from above, asking for 
news. 

Replying with three pulls, which told them I 
was in the cabin, and reassured, I groped my 
way into the dead captain’s berth. The door was 
wide open, and it seemed to me like entering 
a tomb. Then summoning up heart of grace, 
I felt about for the swinging cot I knew should 
be there. It was empty, and so rotten that it 
fell to pieces under my touch. With a sigh 
of relief I turned to where the captain’s desk 
was fixed against the bulkhead. It also was 
empty and dilapidated. 

As I paused irresolute, some long heavy 
body slid slowly across my shoulder. Involun- 
tarily raising my hand, it encountered a rough, 
cold skin. I imagined I saw weird forms 
circling about me, and fierce eyes glaring in at 
mine out of the suffocating darkness. My fit of 
fright was returning, and I felt the perspira- 
tion bursting forth at every pore. But I was 
loth to depart without making a thorough 
search, doubting much whether I should have 
sufficient courage left to make another descent. 
So, pulling myself together, I went down on 
my knees and groped carefully about on the 
port side, to which, as I have already said, 
the Wrekin had a slight list. The first thing I 
dropped across was a sextant, easily identified 
by its shape. Then my searching fingers closed 
upon a skeleton hand lying alone. ‘Then, as I 
worked farther along, my heart beating vio- 
lently, and every nerve strung to its intensest 
pitch, I found more bones, some loose, others 
taking the form of still connected ribs and 
vertebre. Without a doubt, these were the 
remains of my old friend and captain, whose 
daughter was waiting expectant above in the 
daylight. 

Still on, until, in the extreme corner, I 
touched something smooth and oval, that slipped 
from my grasp and rolled away. Securing it, 
and feeling the polished surface with the deli- 
cate fingers of one blind, I found at each 
extremity a small knob not much larger than 
a pin’s head. ‘Then, satisfied that this was 
indeed the famous Egg, so often and so minutely 
described to me, I rose, and, with what speed I 
might, prepared to leave that sad abode of 
sudden death. I had reached the door, when, 
moved by a sudden impulse, and almost as 
feeling the grasp of those poor skeleton fingers 
around mine, and drawing me back, I returned, 
and repeated aloud the office for the burial of 
the dead at sea. 

Coming on to the main-deck out of that 
gloomy sepulchre, where, doubtless, in their 
berths lay many more dead men’s bones, was 
like emerging into some beautiful garden, and 
as I ascended with my precious freight, 1 felt 
ae one who has had a weight lifted off his 
soul. 

If Nora had so wished, I would have returned 
and brought up her father’s remains. But she 
would not hear of it. ‘Let him rest,’ she said. 
‘It would have been his own desire. Let him 
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rest until the sea give up her dead. Then will 
they all rise together, and not leaderless on 
that awful day. Are we not told that “out of 
the darkness and out of the Shadow of Death” 
He will bring them in His own good time.’ 

Vainly, on the return trip, did we attempt 
to explore the secret of that great oval box of 
silver, over a foot in length, and the transla- 
tion of whose name in Javanese is ‘The Sultan’s 
Egg.’ Once, out hunting at Solo—a city and 
district far inland in Java—Captain Roly had 
the good fortune to render service to the na- 
tive Sultan by stopping his runaway horse, 
and thereby probably saving his rider’s neck. 
Amongst many other curios presented by the 
grateful potentate, the Egg was chief. That 
the trick of its opening was connected, some- 
how, with those two little projections at each 
extremity of the thing, seemed probable. But 
pull and press as we might, we made no impres- 
sion on the lustrous surface, hardly stained by 
its long immersion, and on which not the 
slightest hint of seam or join was apparent. 
Certainly its contents, whatever they might 
prove to be, would be found intact. 

Unwilling, though sorely tempted, to deal 
violently with it, we put it on one side until 
our arrival at Singapore. There, taking it to a 
celebrated Malay dealer in curios, I asked him 
to open it if he could. Looking at it appreci- 
atively, he said that he could. Then he tried, 
with just the same amount of success as our- 
selves. Thereupon, he affirmed that the spring 
was broken, and that the only way of obtain- 
ing the contents was to cut it in twain. 
Having no time to spare, I told him to do the 
best he could with it. Possibly, I thought, 
knowing the skill of Eastern workmen with 
such things, and perhaps unable himself to open 
it, Captain Roly, on that last fatal trip, had 
brought the Egg with him for repairs. But 
this was of course merely a guess. 

In it we found, besides the long missing will 
and the marriage certificate, together with many 
other valuable papers, a number of uncut 
precious stones, and a collection of jewelled 
ornaments, worth a considerable sum. The will 
left everything to Nora, with the exception of 
two hundred pounds per year to be paid to 
James Haynes out of Clayhorns. But the great 
= of all for Nora was the piece of rough 
lue paper, legal testimony of the marriage of 
Roland Haynes with Alice M‘Carthy at the 
parish church of the island of Innishboffin, off 
the west coast of Ireland. No wonder that all 
search had been in vain ! 

On opening our mail at Hong-kong, a great 
surprise met us: James Haynes had drunk 
himself to death. By his will, a copy of which 
was addressed to Nora, Clayhorns and every- 
thing appertaining thereto was left to her, 
except, curiously enough, a legacy of two hun- 
dred pounds per annum to his wife. 

Also came a letter, written almost at the last, 
repenting him of the evil he had wrought 


| her, and solemnly declaring his innocence of 


any destruction of the will. He added, too, 
that, so far as he knew, his brother’s marriage 
had been perfectly legal; all that he had 
stated and upheld in contradiction thereof being 
merely the effect of malice and envy, for which 


he prayed most heartily to be forgiven, as he 
hoped to find forgiveness elsewhere. It was a 
tardy atonement, and we were almost miracu- 
lously, as it happened, independent of it. 

We found, on our return home, that the 
widow had already left the old farm. She 
has long since married again, on the strength 
of her legacy, which is as regularly paid as if 
lawfully due. 

Visitors to Clayhorns always ask inquisitively 
respecting two objects in the little museum 
there. The first of these is a diving suit, com- 
plete in all its parts, that hangs upon the wall, 
and which was acquired as a memento from 
the captain of the Cordelia. The other is a 
great egg-shaped vessel of silver, that has evi- 
dently been cut in two and the parts re- 
attached by hinges. Even our youngest chil- 
dren know and can tell the story of the 
Sultan’s Egg. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
A NOTABLE feature of Professor Dewar’s recent 
lectures at the Royal Institution on the Solid 
and Liquid States of Matter was the perfect 
manner in which delicate experiments were 
projected on the screen by means of the electric 
light, so that all details could be appreciated 
by the entranced spectators. In one case the 
image of a vessel of liquid oxygen was thus 
shown, a miniature snow-storm raging above 
the surface of the liquid, owing to the conden- 
sation of the moist air of the lecture theatre. 
Into this cold but limited area was intro- 
duced a soap-bubble, which was at once seen 
to freeze into a solid egg-shell-like body, which 
subsequently dropped off and floated on the 
liquid oxygen. This was one of the unique 
illustrations to the most recent fairy tale of 
science, 

One of the greatest difficulties in rescuing 
lives from a wrecked ship, either by a rocket 
or other apparatus, is found in the circumstance 
that the wind is almost invariably blowing 
from the ship to the shore. Upon more than 
one occasion has the rocket failed from this 
cause to carry the life-saving line to those in 
peril of their lives. This difficulty has long 
been felt, and has led to some experiments in 
America which seem to have been very success- 
ful. It was found that if a ship were provided 
with two or three kites, a ready means is 
found of conveying a hawser from ship to 
shore in a very short time. With a wind 
blowing at the rate of twenty-five miles per 
hour, two moderate-sized kites will do the work 
with ease. This system will, we trust, form 
the subject of experiment by our own maritime 
authorities. 

It is said that last year this country paid 
for foreign game, poultry, and eggs a sum of 
money amounting to close upon four millions 
sterling, while only one-eighth of that amount 
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was paid for English produce of a like nature. 
The principal reason for this preference for 
foreign eggs and poultry lies in the common 
belief that poultry-farming in this country is 
unprofitable ; yet there are many poultry-farms 
here which compare favourably with large 
establishments of the kind on the Continent, 
and the Board of Agriculture are so convinced 
that such farms could be greatly increased in 
number with benefit to trade, that they are 
employing lecturers to visit various districts in 
order to show how the work can be economi- 
cally carried out. The conditions of success 
would seem to be the provision of plenty of 
space for the birds, including grass runs which 


must never be permitted to become foul, care- | 


ful feeding, and careful crossing. In the 


opinion of one large poultry raiser, nothing can | 


excel for table purposes a cross between the 


Indian game-fowl and Dorking breed ; while for | 


laying eggs, the white Leghorn and _ black 


Minorca are to be preferred. It may be as} 


well to note in this connection that eggs are 
now being shipped from Australia to England. 
It is found that they keep perfectly fresh and 
sweet if the shells are first rubbed over with 
grease, and afterwards packed in bran, flour, 
and lime. 

A medical man, writing to one of the daily 
papers, calls attention to the cramped position 
of the riders of modern cycles, and says that 
it must be most prejudicial to physical develop- 
ment and general health. According to him, 
the cycle is producing a race of young men 
with round shoulders and pigeon breasts. He 
calls for some means of altering the position at 
present occupied, so that the back of the rider 
may retain its natural upright position and his 
lungs have fair-play, which at present must be 
impossible. 

Another M.D., who is a practical cyclist, 
declares that with the modern ‘Safety’ there 
is no necessity to stoop in the saddle, for the 
seat-pillar and handle bars are adjustable to 
any position, from the strict perpendicular to 
any degree of convexity of the back. The 
stooping position, he tells us, is simply a 
necessity of the racing-path, and is adopted 
for the same obvious reason as jockeys bend 
over their galloping steeds. This enthusiast 
says that he is now constantly prescribing 
cycling instead of medicine with the most 
successful results. 

A new method of clearing water from 
mechanical impurities is represented by the 
‘Nibestos’ filter. This instrument is very 
simple in arrangement, and can be cleaned and 
renewed at trifling trouble and cost. It consists 
of upper and lower earthenware containing 
vessels, which are divided by a strainer of the 
same material. Upon this strainer is fixed a 
sheet of specially prepared asbestos cloth ; and 
above this, again, there is a sheet of the same 


(June 30, 1994 
is robbed of all suspended matter, including 
any organic germs which may be present. As 
an example of its powers, the filter was charged 
in our presence with water, strongly coloured 
with ordinary washing blue, but the effluent 
was perfectly clear and drinkable. When the 
filtering material becomes clogged with impuri- 
ties, it simply ceases to act, and will allow no 
liquid to pass through. The asbestos cloth is 
then removed, and another one fitted into its 
place. The Nibestos system of water-purifica- 
tion is being introduced by a company at 
Charing Cross Road, London. 

The most recent method of disposing of 
household refuse is, as our readers are aware, 
| by means of combustion in so-called ‘destruc- 
tors.’ Hitherto, it has been the custom to con- 
vey the refuse of houses to this public crema- 
| torium ; but recently, in Chicago, the operation 
has been reversed, and the destructor is brought 
| to the householder’s door. The contrivance is 
mounted on four wheels, is made of wrought- 
iron, and comprises a furnace and a drying 
chamber, the fuel used being petroleum. The 
refuse is first dried, and is then completely 
| burnt. It is said that one of these portable 
instruments will do the work of fifteen col- 
lecting carts hitherto employed. 

There will shortly be placed upon the market 
a very convenient form of atmospheric engine, 
, Which will be found suitable for driving sewing- 
/machines, coffee-mills, small circular saws, &c. 
/It is set in motion by lighting a simple gas- 
| burner, and is extremely powerful considering 
| its size and weight, which is only thirty-seven 
| pounds. We have recently seen the engine at 
| work ; but we understand that the exact model 
/ which will be adopted commercially is not yet 
| decided upon. The contrivance is known as 
;the ‘Lowne Atmospheric Engine,’ and those 
interested in the details of its construction 
| would do well to consult the Patent Office 
specification. 
| It has long been known that modern systems 
of milling deprive the wheat of those bone- 
forming materials which are so necessary to the 
health of man. Oatmeal, which for so many 
years has served as a staple article of food in 
the north, has of late years come into common 
/use in the southern part of the country, in 


to some extent neutralised. With a view to 
restore to bread and other food-stuffs of which 
flour forms the chief part those constituents 
which are removed by modern milling, a new 


can be used at table, for bread-making, and in 
cooking generally, and is charged with the 
concentrated food-strength of the grain which 
is so necessary to the healthy body. We 
anticipate for this very valuable salt a wide 
use. 

Mr Lawson Tate, in a treatise on Alcohol, 
has pointed out that human beings are not the 
only creatures who display a liking for intoxi- 
cating fluids. Wasps, he tells us, may be 
numbered among the most confirmed tipplers. 
He has often watched them attacking over-ripe 


material, but of far finer texture. In _percolat- 
ing through this filtering material, the water | 


fruit, in which the sugar has to some extent 
been converted into alcohol, and that over such 


order that this defect in white bread may be | 


agent has been introduced under the name of | 
‘Cerebos Salt.’ This is a palatable salt, which | 
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fruit, especially rotten plums and grapes, they 
will fight for the best position, after which 
they will crawl away in a torpid condition, 


and hide themselves until they have slept off | 


the effects of the potent spirit. Like certain 
bipeds, they are, when in this intoxicated con- 
dition, extremely quarrelsome, and will sting 
most viciously on the slightest provocation. 

A French paper recently described and illus- 
trated a new form of cycle, which is used in 
Russia to run on the ordinary railway track so 
that the road can be periodically inspected. 
The cycle has three wheels, two resting on the 
right-hand rail, and the third, associated with a 
counterweight, on the other rail, so that in 
general form the vehicle may be described as a 
bicycle with flanged wheels, with an extra 
wheel to balance it. No steering being neces- 
sary, the rider is able to employ his hands in 
working a couple of levers which help in pro- 
pelling the machine. 

In a paper recently read by Mr Holmes 
before the British Astronomical Association on 
Astronomical Drawing, it was pointed out that 
such drawings very often exhibited curious dis- 
crepancies, although they were supposed to be 
of the same object. These discrepancies might 
be caused by varying states of the atmosphere, 
differences in the telescopes used, greater or less 
keenness of vision, or varying ability in the 
observers. Too often, perhaps, they drew an 
object as they imagined it to be rather than 
as they actually saw it. He suggested that 
on a chosen night a number of observers 
should at the same hour agree to make a draw- 
ing of the same object, say Jupiter. A large 
number of drawings thus produced would enable 
anybody to arrive at a decision as to the actual 
appearance of the planet, and it would also be 
seen how far individual peculiarities affected 
the work of the observers. 

A correspondent of Nature reports that one 
of the recent earthquake shocks which occurred 
in Greece was observed by him at Birmingham 
by means of a delicate pendulum apparatus in 
use there for detecting minute earth-tremors. 
On comparing the time given by the newspaper 
correspondents of a notable disturbance which 
occurred on April 27th with the time at which 
the observation was made in Birmingham, a 
discrepancy of fourteen minutes is found. This 
may be taken to represent the time which the 
pulsation took to travel from Athens to the 
Midland town; a distance of about fifteen 
hundred miles, giving an average velocity of 
1°84 miles per second. 

Another interesting observation with regard 
to the propagation of earthquake shocks was 
quoted at a recent meeting in Italy, when 
Professor Riced drew attention to certain 
records which had been made as to the time 
occupied in the travelling of pulsations between 
Zante and Catania. The distance between these 
places is three hundred and twenty miles, and 
it was found during the latter part of last year 
that four shocks originating at the former place 


| ranged from four minutes twenty seconds to 


seven minutes thirty seconds in their speed of 
travelling. This speed very nearly coincides 
with the velocity of sound in water. It is 
therefore proved that the shock was not trans- 


| mitted along the ground, but by the water to 
| Sicily. Professor Riccd assumes that the reason 
for this is that the ground round about the 
Etna district is much broken up, and is too 
discontinuous to propagate pulsations. 

A new anesthetic formed the subject of a 
paper recently brought before the Odontological 
Society by Mr T. E. Constant, who strongly 
recommended the agent for dental operations, 
The name of this preparation, which is a 
colourless liquid of low specific gravity, is 
Pental. It is very volatile, and its odour is 
somewhat disagreeable, but it can be inhaled 
without discomfort, is easy of administration, 
and, unlike chloroform, it leaves no after effects. 
It may also be noted that after the administra- 
tion of Pental, the patient recovers conscious- 
ness very rapidly. 

Experiments have been made in the Russian 
army with the Norwegian cooking-stove, the 
object being to provide the troops with hot food 
while on the march. The form of stove used 
was an ordinary camp kettle, with a thick 
covering of non-conducting felt. The food is 
placed in the kettle, raised to the boiling-point, 
and is then removed from the fire and closely 
packed up in its felt jacket, with the result 
that the retained heat continues the cooking 
operation, and after several hours have elapsed 
a comfortable meal is provided at a temperature 
of over 100 degrees Fahrenheit. This form of 
cooking-stove is a very old device, and it seems 
a pity that it does not receive fuller employ- 
ment in our own and other countries. 

There has been a constant outery during the 
/ last few years that our seas are being over- 
| fished. The same cry has gone up from other 
countries, and sea- fish hatcheries have been 
| established in the United States, Canada, and 
Norway. Such an establishment has lately been 
completed at Dunbar, in Scotland, and during 
the last two months, plaice have been hatched 
there in large numbers with complete success. 
| The —— tank is made of concrete, and 
through it a constant current of sea-water is 
urged. In this tank the fishes spawn naturally, 
and the eggs rise to the surface, when they are 
transferred to the packing-room. The hatching 
takes nearly three weeks, but the little fishes 
are retained in a nursery for some time. 
Already nearly eight million fry have been put 
in the Firth of Forth, and it is expected that 
during the present season the number will be 
fnereased to thirty million. When the spawning 
period of the plaice is over, the more valuable 
common sole will be dealt with, and possibly the 
turbot also, The apparatus at ree at work 
at Dunbar could serve a hatching-house three 
times as large as the present one, and when the 
premises are extended there will be no difficulty 
in turning out many hundreds of millions of 
food-fishes every year. 

Professor Judd, in a recent course of lectures 
at the Royal Institution on the subject of 
Rubies, pointed out that this most rare and 
beautiful stone has many rivals, chief among 
which is the Spinel; but the ruby is harder 
than all red stones, with the exception of that 
great rarity, the red diamond. It is not gener- 
ally known that rubies and other precious 
| stones are subject to curious changes of colour ; 
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bluish rubies turn green under the action of 
heat, but recover their original tint on cooling. 
In like manner the blue sapphire turns white, 
and yellow turns green. Even glass is subject 
to change under the action of light, as most 
observant householders know. According to 
Professor Judd, the green glass employed in 
the conservatories at Kew Gardens has gradually 
passed through various shades of yellow, until 
at last it has assumed a distinct purplish hue. 

Mr G. B. Pense, who is superintendent of a 
gold mine at Nicaragua, writes to the Scientific 
American about a new cure for snake-bite. He 
happened to stop one evening at an Indian 
village, and found the chief had been bitten on 
the foot by one of the most venomous serpents 
in the country. The poor Indian was in the 
most pitiable condition, and it was at once 
resolved to try a remedy which was said to be 
a sure cure for snake-bite. The wound was 
cauterised with carbolic acid, and three drops 
of the same agent dissolved in glycerine and 
mixed with half a wine-glassful of water was 
given internally. The next morning the medi- 
cine was repeated. Mr Pense was then obliged 
to resume his journey; but he heard some 
time afterwards that the patient fully recovered, 
and that he had successfully cured another 
man with the same remedy. 

The question has been asked, ‘Are flying 
birds ever killed by lightning?? The corre- 
spondent of a contemporary answers this ques- 
tion in the affirmative, and says that on one 
occasion in company with others he was watch- 
ing a severe thunder-storm at the village of 
the Haugh, Ayrshire. The lightning was play- 
ing in the neighbouring valley with great 
brilliancy, when a dog chased some ducks which 
were near at hand, and one of the birds flew 
in the direction of a corn-field. While on the 
wing, the duck was struck by lightning, and 
instantly killed. It is supposed that one reason 
why this accident is not oftener recorded is 
that birds invariably seek shelter on the ap- 
proach of a storm. 

We are indebted to the same publication for 
the account of a singular bird’s nest which 
was found on the removal of an old tree at 
the Cossipore Ordnance Factory near Calcutta. 
This nest was that of a crow, and was composed 
mainly of bent and twisted fragments of stout 
iron wire, some of them being of considerable 
length and weight. The observer who recorded 
the existence of this wonderful nest had the 
opportunity later on of seeing a crow carrying 
a piece of crumbled iron wire, which it ulti- 
mately dropped during its flight. He secured 
the wire, and found it to be, when straightened 
out, nearly a yard in length, and to weigh 
close upon two ounces. 

The British steamship Baku Standard arrived 
recently at Philadelphia from Shields, after a 
very trying passage of twenty-six days, the 
vessel having been caught in Arctic drift-ice. 
The voyage is noteworthy from the circumstance 
that the boilers were fired by oil. This oil, 
the residuum from petroleum, is converted into 
spray by a steam jet, the consumption of oil 
being about twenty tuns for every twenty-four 


four men at one time, The Baku Standard is 
a vessel of nearly four thousand tons, con- 
structed to carry about 1,200,000 gallons of 
petroleum in bulk. 
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Or the instincts of insects we find examples 
to parallel those of the larger animals: by one 
important test, the construction of buildings 
and habitations, the sagacity of these tribes 
outstrips that of all others, and vies in its way 
with the most singular efforts of humanity, 
Urged by the necessity of the preservation of 
their species, many, whose term of life does 
not admit of them nurturing their young— 
which, moreover, are peculiarly exposed to 
danger—exhibit a foresight truly marvellous, 
and an indomitable perseverance in anticipating 
wants which they cannot supply at the time 
of need. In like manner, other insects, in 
their architectural skill, while they have the 
interests of their offspring at heart, chiefly or 
otherwise, as the case may be, keep also their 
own conservation in view, against changes of 
temperature and natural enemies. 

Insects that excel every other of their kind 
in the variety and charm of their dwellings 
belong to the order Hymenoptera. To this 
order appertain species among the most inter- 
esting of insects’: the group containing the bee 
and the wasp is especially attractive. Perhaps 
this is more particularly the case with the 
Social species, or those that dwell together in 
communities ; but the Solitary ones are sufli- 
ciently remarkable. The latter not only merit 
attention for their own sake: there is this to 
be said in favour of observing their compara- 
tively simple economy, that thereby may be 
gained a clearer insight into the works of the 
Social series; and from the less elaborate of 
these a better understanding of the complex 
arrangements and all the difficult questions 
connected with the hive. 

Among the great family of Bees the so-called 
Miners make admirable subterranean burrows. 
‘Andrena vicina,’ a common form, spends the 
early days of spring in idleness among the 
flowers ; suddenly, about the month of May, it 
turns from sloth and sets to work, literally tooth 
and nail, with spade-like jaws and busy feet. 
In some grassy field eventually, a perpendicular 
hole is sunk, six inches to a foot deep, having 
a rounded chamber at the end, and several 
short accessory burrows which radiate from 
the main shaft. While the gallery is rough- 
hewn, the cells are coated with a mucous-like 
secretion. A ball of pollen mingled with honey 
is deposited in every chamber with an_ egg, 
and the entrance to the hole being sealed, the 
bee’s labours are now complete. Solitary, im- 
prisoned each in its cell, the eggs hatch, those 
in the highest ones first; the grubs feast on 
the pollen masses, and grow fat; at the begin- 
ning of August change to pupe or the resting- 
stage, and towards the end of that month seem 
to conclude their transformations, and make 


hours. The number of firemen required was) their début in the world as perfect bees. A 
reduced considerably, there being on duty only | curious fact as regards these bees is the invasion 
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of their homes by obscure visitors. Stranger- 
bees, clad in gay fantastic colours, frequently 
effect their entrance to the Miners’ premises. 
What the business of the intruders really is 
has not been definitely ascertained ; probably 
they place their eggs on the food accumulated 
by the working-bee, and close the cell; and 
the industrial, finding an egg laid, starts a 
fresh cell for its own progeny. Clearly, the 
parasitism does not go the length of causing 
the death of the host, for the young of the 
parasitic Nomada or cuckoo-bee has been seen 
in cells also containing the young of the right- 
ful owner. Thief and inheritor, therefore, must 
feed on the same pollen mass, which is in- 
adequate for the nourishment of both; or the 
hostess, discovering the foreign egg in her nest, 
stocks additional provision, to ensure the proper 
development of her larva. 

The art of boring symmetrical tunnels in 
wood culminates with the Carpenter bees, so 
termed from their carpenter-like capabilities. 
Numbers of the members of this class are 
enormous, and very beautiful. ‘Xylocopa 
violacia’—the generic name signifies a wood- 
cutter—larger than the largest humble-bee, 
exhibits choice contrast of colour in its brilliant, 
velvety-black body, its wings of a rich violet. 
Several African species claim more than a 
passing glance from those to whom _ beauty 
affords delight: black body with bronze-green 
iridescent wings; body black and orange, with 
iridescent wings; body pale yellowish green 
with transparent wings—these are lovely com- 
binations of hues displayed. England is believed 
to possess no specimens of these charming crea- 
tures. Their tasks are as interesting as they 
themselves. They show partiality for old posts 
or palings, or the woodwork of houses which 
is soft, because commencing to decay; but 
apparently they do not form fresh tunnels save 
when old ones are not to be had. The bee 
usually begins boring obliquely across the grain 
of the wood, about two days being taken to 
make the workman’s own length; but this may 
not be so easily done as the remainder, which 
runs parallel with the sides of the wood for 
from twelve to eighteen inches. Sometimes an 
excavation or two suffice, which generally take 
opposite directions from the opening; some- 
times the bee cuts extra galleries, one above 
the other, using the same opening. Sharp jaws, 
moved by powerful muscles, are its only tools ; 
and as it descends into the heart of the solid 
wood, the tunnel is swept clean and regular 
with stiff brushes of hair on the legs, and all 
raspings made in eating the burrow out are 
east forth from the entrance. The sawdust 
expelled becomes of subsequent use. One by 
one, successive partitions of the chippings, caused 
to adhere with some sticky fluid, probably 
saliva, are constructed, dividing the entire 
tunnel into cells somewhat less than an inch 
long. Each is supplied with an egg and a 
compound of pollen and honey; the door is 
closed ; but before deserting her bevy finally, 
the bee forms a lateral opening from the out- 
side to the bottom of the cells and chokes it 
With sawdust paste; and through this the 
young escape when the time for their emergence 
arrives, 


More saving of labour, the little green Cera- 
tina, a pretty bee, chooses a branch of briar or 
bramble, elder or syringa, for its nest. Clear- 
ing out the stems, it builds cells of amazing 
nicety, drawing a thin cloth of silk across either 
end of the dainty chambers, which are placed 
at nearly equal intervals apart. 

The tribe Fossores include some of the largest 
and most beautiful of the Hymenoptera ; strong, 
vigorous, handsome insects, their movements 
watchful and alert. Others are less conspicuous ; 
but the mutual resemblances between the dif- 
ferent families in their habits are remarkable. 
Their name denotes their usual work—they are 
burrowers in sand or earth, at times in walls; 
they also penetrate the branches and stems of 
trees; and some, unable to burrow, build 
mud-cells to make safe homes for their larvae. 
While the legs of the majority are formed for 
burrowing, they are not fitted to collect pollen. 
To the liquid nectar of flowers, or the sap or 
gum from trees, they resort for their sustenance, 
taken rarely. But their larvee are carnivorous, 
and for them alone exists all the wonderful 
rapacity of the adults. It is the mothers that 
issue forth to hunt to furnish the young ones’ 
larder. Some desire spiders ; some, caterpillars ; 
some, bees; some, beetles. Often the choice 
falls upon larvae, probably because they are 
more succulent and nourishing than the perfect 
form; but whatever the Hymenoptera require, 
it can only be derived from living tissues. 
Pouncing upon her prey, the fossorial does not 
kill it; she pricks it with her venomous sting, 
producing lethargy, from which the hapless crea- 
ture never recovers, and in this state carries 
it to her cell, places beside it an egg, and, 
taking leave, covers over the hole. A more 
dreadful fate than that of the poisoned victim 
can hardly be imagined ; animation is suspended, 
yet it is alive, doomed, powerless, to be slowly 
eaten by the young of the wasp, for death 
cannot be said to take place until a l*rge 
portion of its substance has been consumed. 
The preservative nature of the venom is such 
that, when nests, doubtless several years old, 
have been discovered where the egg, for some 
reason, had not hatched, there lies the wounded 
insect as on the day it was housed, not dead ; 
no signs of decomposition about it; and looking 
as though it knew of its deplorable position, 
and could almost move its legs. Instinct guides 
the wasp to close the entrance when the abode 
is victualled, to secure her delicate progeny 
from their parasites and ants, which might be 
fatal to them, or consume their provision ; 
perhaps, also, to exclude the air, lest it should 
absorb the moisture of the provision too 
yep The burrow penetrates beyond the 
dry surface-crust into the damper sand below, 
for the purpose of rendering the buried insects 
soft enough for the larve to feed on. 

The characteristics of one of these families 
may be at once recognised in Ammophila. 
Large gay species of Ammophila come from 
Africa; their bodies and legs black; their 
wings a deep brown colour, adorned with 
a brilliant iridescence, vying with some of the 
Asiatic species, with black bodies, legs yellow, 
and smoke wings, likewise showing iridescent 
purple. Only a species or two inhabit Britain. 
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With fiery zeal, their wings and antenne| Certain of these wasps (‘Zethus’) appear to 
quivering with excitement, the mothers dig | establish a link between the Solitaries and 
burrows for their young. Having stung their | Socials by their habits, for Zethus, although 
rey, they do not fly with it directly and | undoubtedly solitary insects, form nests com- 
oldly forward, but walk backwards, dragging | posed of a few irregular cells, but agglomerated 
it behind them in their mandibles and fore-|a tendency probably towards the construction of 
legs, and display ingenuity and perseverance in| numerous regular cells arranged side by side on 
managing at last to stow it away in the/a general plan. Most of the Solitary wasps 
selected hiding-place. To the family belong/do not group their cells, however confusedly 
some notable masons ; slender and unfit to bear | but disperse them into different positions, ; 
burdens as they appear, raising cell after cell 
of mud with the greatest intelligence and 


assiduity, out-of-doors and indoors, often in the SSS Rose 
oddest spots imaginable. As soon as a cell is I. 

finished, the wasp goes hunting, armed with its A RED rose grew in a garden fair, 
terrible sting, chiefly for spiders, and as many Down by a Western bay; 

as twenty may be packed in one cell. Brave A red rose breathed in my lady’s hair 
but prudent, it approaches the web with On the night when I went away ; 


circumspection, its aim to take the snarer 
unawares, for if once it touches the spider, 
resistance is over; but sometimes the spider is 
ready for the combat, and, dexterous with its 
own weapons, succeeds in paralysing the move- 
ments of the Hymenoptera by its fine silk 
threads. 

Taken as a whole, the true Solitary wasps 
somewhat resemble the Fossores in their habits. 
The perfect insects sustain themselves by 
sucking flowers ; but they attack spiders, larvae, 
and other animals, stupefying them with their 
poison to the state of living mummies, to 


I sailed and sailed o’er the severing wave, 

And a rose to my heart lay nigh, 

The first sweet gift that my lady gave, 

And the last ere I said ‘ Good-bye.’ 
Oh! Spring may pass, and the Summer fade, 
And many a bloom be shed, 
But love will live till the debt is paid, 
And I bring her rose home red. 


TI. 


Oh! Fate is strong, and the world is wide; 
Broken with toil and pain, 


provide abundant food for their offspring. I came at last on the turning tide 
There is not a more universally distributed To the home of my youth again; 
tribe of insects than the Wasps; the genus No roses grew on the south sea-wall; 
‘Eumenes’ is found over the whole surface of | And the maiden my heart loved best, 
the ylobe. Only one _ representative inhabits My first, my last, and my all in all, 


Britain, a local insect, but tolerably plentiful 
in the districts that suit it—a tiny creature 
compared with some of its congeners; its 
general colour black, with a fine velvet-like 
ile on the abdomen, picked out with yellow 
ines and spots, and the first ring of the 
abdomen narrowed into a decided footstalk. 
It fastens pretty little capsules of mud, shaped 
like a vase, to the twigs of shrubs, particu- | Wisi Whines 26 man auhie eens 
larly the common heath, depositing in each a ihr eine hain ah Wheaties, daten 
single egg, provisioned with a large supply of hella weheenh 4 enltie oo spaued 
the larve of small Lepidoptera. Beautiful Oh desist ota tie 4 ‘ 

Indian species have a preference for placing | And Berle ence Babe ite agiagig 
their cells about doors and windows, on the | a oe ee ae po ernie: 
posts. The clay used by one is wonderfully inal oe eee a oe See 
fine and well kneaded. The wasp seems to hall be yours, when we meet again. 


Was away in the Land of Rest. 
Oh ! Spring is past, and a hope betrayed, 
And the fairest bloom is shed; 
But love will live till the debt is paid, 
And I bring her rose home red. 


III. 
And there is Home, where my darling waits, 


take the greatest pride in its performance ; Sad years have passed to the silent shade, 
and after spreading each load of earth, continues And my dearest hope is dead, Neer 

to pat it, and runs in and out, thoroughly But love will live till the debt is paid, 
inspecting the edifice, apparently with appro- And I bring her rose home red. 

bation. At its mouth it has a recurving rim; Wittram Woopwarp. 
it is stored, and carefully closed, and the imago | ————— — 
emerges in about five weeks. Owing to the *,* [0 CONTRIBUTORS. 

thinness of the walls, which are easily pierced, | 1s¢, All communications should be addressed to the 
these species are much troubled by parasites. |  ‘ Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 


No sooner is the wasp developed and steps 2d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps 
from its cradle, than the ants come in troops| should accompany every manuscript. 
and carry everything off—not merely any | 3d. To secure their safe return if ineligible, ALI MANv- 


é | scRIPTs, whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 
fragments of food that may have been left by | otherwise, should have the writer’s Name and Address 
the occupants, but even the skins of the 


, t A written upon them IN FULL. 

caterpillars and spiders ; they do not despise the | 4¢/, Poetical contributions should invariably be accom- 
cast larval and pupal skins of the young | panied by a stamped and directed envelope. 
Eumenes itself. For this reason, it is rare to 

find a cell from which a Eumenes has escaped | printed and Published by W. & R. Cuawpers, Limited, 
which is not absolutely empty. 47 Paternoster Row, LONDON ; and EDINBURGH. 
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